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At the outset, in the discussion of so pretentious a subject as the 
harmonizing of aesthetic interests with the commercial and indus- 
trial trend of our times, it will be necessary to draw up some 
definitions and limitations. The aesthetic interest is the interest 
in the science of the beautiful, and should be carefully distinguished 
from unintelligent appreciation. The Indian maiden who on the 
streets of Reno vies with the New York divorcee in the use of war 
paint and gaudy costume possesses a strong interest in the beautiful 
but comprehends little of the science. Servant girls, children, 
savages everywhere have a desire for the beautiful but satisfy this 
desire frequently in the crudest manner imaginable. Scientific 
interest in anything comes to the individual and to the race only 
through experience and development. Now interest in the beauti- 
ful differs from interest in bugs and chemicals only in that it is more 
universal; it is subject to the same laws that govern other fields. 
No one would think of calling an interest in chemicals or bugs 
scientific until it reached the point of intelligence. No more should 
mere interest in the beautiful be spoken of as aesthetic. 

The problem before us presupposes a conflict between two fields 
of interest, that including the commercial and industrial, and that 
including the aesthetic. But in reality there is not, nor can there 

1 A paper read before the National Council of Teachers of English, Salt Lake City, 
July 9, 1913. 
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be, any such conflict. Art, especially poetry, is the chief means by 
which the individual may understand his relationship to the com- 
mercial and industrial activity of today. And through industrial 
and commercial activity the individual and the commonwealth 
acquire the means and leisure to pursue the study of art. 

It is hardly necessary to cite the case of Rome or of Greece to 
call to mind that commercial development precedes the aesthetic. 
In America today we are in the midst of tremendous industrial and 
commercial activity. Factories are springing up, railroads and 
canals are lacing the cities and country, agricultural enterprises are 
taking the place of farming, the professions are commercialized, 
even teachers are demanding higher wages. But close upon the 
heels of this activity comes another. Art treasures are filling our 
museums, libraries have multiplied, universities have increased in 
number and wealth, music and the drama are liberally supported. 

That the individual must through commercial and industrial 
activity on his own part, or on the part of his ancestors, win the 
means and leisure for the intelligent appreciation of art, is painfully 
apparent to most of us. Museums may be free except on Wednes- 
day and Saturday afternoons, orchestras may be endowed, books 
may be plentiful, universities may abound, but how many have the 
time or the means to take the best advantage of these offerings ? I 
know many a university professor who, living in a large city, rarely 
goes outside the beaten path between his classroom and his home. 
One such boasted to me that he had been down town only twice in 
a year. If he had lived in a small town where he had been forced 
to go to the post-office for mail, his sphere would have been larger. 

But the point I wish most to emphasize is that art, especially 
poetry, is the chief means by which the individual may come to 
understand his own relationship to the commercial and industrial 
activity of today. It is through art that we may become as gods, 
knowing good and evil. The final test of an art product is its power 
to raise the individual above himself and his own petty world to a 
plane whence he may view things in their true perspective. It 
matters little, if at all, what the subject may be, provided the artist 
carries us to his own lofty heights. A crowd of pilgrims on a 
journey, a daisy, a nightingale, or a portrait may serve as well as 
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the full tide of life presented in Othello or Hamlet. The essential 
thing is that through the art product we see things as they really 
are, understand their significance and relationship, and comprehend 
the part we play in the affairs of life. It is not necessary or desirable 
that the poem present political science or economics; it will teach 
us more about commerce and industry by furnishing an angle from 
which we may view them impartially. Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Milton are today our three leading teachers of economy as well as 
of everything else. 

I, for one, have no patience with some of the modern educators 
who are constantly crying for the use of practical, everyday litera- 
ture in our schools. Not that I object to their doctrine, but that I 
criticize their selection. Keats's "Ode on a Grecian Urn" teaches 
more of everyday conduct than Ella Wheeler Wilcox' advice to 
young ladies, and almost any page of Chaucer's Prologue more about 
society than Jack London's contributions on the subject to the 
Sunday American. It all depends on how you define your terms. 
The other evening I listened, fascinated, to an educator, high in the 
ranks of his profession, denounce as impractical the teaching of such 
subjects in our schools as laying carpets and hanging wall paper, 
and advocate literature as the only practical subject. The audience 
was not in the least astonished; audiences nowadays are so accus- 
tomed to hear everyone hold to his own subject as the only truly 
practical that such a presentation is accepted as the natural one. 
This educator, however, having made so excellent a beginning, soon 
lost himself and his cause in the attempt to prove that Whitman 
was more practical than Goldsmith. 

In the school where this address was delivered, the principal 
encourages the practical by giving credits for outside work. If a 
girl in her mother's kitchen makes a good loaf of bread, at school 
she receives credit in ancient history. If a boy delivers groceries 
acceptably he receives credit in geometry. This it seems should be 
democratic enough, but I have no doubt that some hold that it 
would be fairer to give credit in German for breadmaking and in 
economics for the distribution of groceries. 

However, there is no reason why the teacher may not turn the 
present-day interest in commerce and industry to good account in 
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attracting attention to poetry. And this may be done through 
selecting subject-matter directly concerned with these fields. But 
it is not necessary to choose from inferior authors; there are many 
poems of high rank which deal specifically with economic problems. 
"The Deserted Village," "Cottar's Saturday Night," Gray's 
"Elegy," and many others may be presented as studies in eco- 
nomics. "The Northern Farmer" is an excellent discussion of the 
value of money. "The Rape of the Lock" presents many inter- 
esting hints as to the commerce and industry of the period in which 
it was written. These and similar poems can be approached from 
the side of industry and commerce, and the interest so aroused will 
carry the student through to more vital appreciation and under- 
standing. 

The industrial and commercial conditions presented in the poem 
may be compared with those of today. It is essential that the 
student secure as many points of contact as possible between what 
is presented in the poem and what he observes in the life around 
him. If the life around him is dominated by commercial and 
industrial interests, these are the points where the contact may most 
easily be secured. It is on this basis that the choice of American 
poetry may best be warranted. The teacher must build on the 
slender foundations of the student's knowledge and interest. 
Gradually with experience and maturity these foundations will gain 
breadth and strength. The essential thing is to make the beginning. 

It is in the schoolroom that this beginning may be made to the 
best advantage. The individual in his early years is most keenly 
susceptible to the beautiful. And a guide rich in experience and 
understanding is needed to bring the feet of youth to the slopes 
leading to the higher levels. The lower slopes once gained, advance 
will inevitably ensue. There will come a period of struggle in the 
world of commerce and industry which may absorb the interest of 
the individual. If success comes, the individual trained in the 
appreciation of the beautiful will emerge from this round of activity 
and enter broader and higher fields of interest, whereas the indi- 
vidual not so trained can only run a bit faster in his tiny treadmill. 
Commerce and industry have their place; it is the province of art, 
especially of poetry, to see to it that they keep their place. 



